SECTION II.
THE HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF THE CONDITIONS AND GENERAL LAWS OF CHEMICAL CHANGE.
INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS.
IN Part T of this book I endeavoured to fix the attention of the reader on what seem to mo to be the most important steps in the development of the idea of homogeneous substances. Lavoisier described chemical changes as the interactions of elements and of compounds, and gave exact meanings to the words dement and compound.
Dal ton presented chemistry with the key which opened the door into a land (hat had been vaguely seen long before, and made plain the high roads of that land, roads wherein many "a wayfaring man, though a, fool/' has walked without greatly stumbling. A vast, vague universe of atoms was imagined by the (')reek thinkers; after two thousand years a few pages in a small book began the transformation of that "world not realized " into the finest and most powerful instrument of exact thought which physical science has constructed.
The imaginings of chemists became gradually truer pictures of natural happenings. The atom was distinguished from the molecule. Fuels which seemed outside (he grasp of the generalizations of chemistry found expression in terms of the atomic and molecular theory. Allotropy was explained. The idea of element and of compound was widened, and, at the same time, made more exact.
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